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An Implementor's View 

To a user, the OLE technology that creates compound documents 
blurs the distinction between different applications, allowing a 
more "document-centric" view. An implementor, however, re- 
mains well aware that the container and the server are distinct 
applications and that each has its own duties. 
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An Aside: Complexity vs. Tools 

Before launching into a more detailed discussion of OLE com- 
pound documents, there's an important point to be made: it's not 
as hard as it looks. True, if every application developer were 
required to explicitly write the code for every method in every 
one of the necessary interfaces, it would indeed be hard. But the 
available tools make it much easier. Using Microsoft's Visual C++ 
and Microsoft Foundation Classes (MFC), for example, the pro- 
grammer need only choose specific options that these tools pro- 
vide to have basic support automatically included for various 
compound-document features. While it's useful and interesting to 
know what's really going on, the level of knowledge required of 
an implementor seems to shrink every day — the tools do a lot of 
the work. 
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Containers 

The most common examples of containers are stand-alone appli- 
cations that users can start and work with, such as Word and 
Excel. (Remember, however, that both of these examples are also 
capable of acting as servers.) Building a basic OLE container is 
not terribly difficult — it requires supporting only two interfaces, 
described in "Embedding Containers," on page 180. Because the 
interfaces are entirely generic, a container need never know what 
kinds of servers are providing linked or embedded data for its 
documents. The container simply supports the standard container 
interfaces, while the server supports the standard server interfaces. 
Neither is aware of what kind of application the other is. In our 
example, for instance, Word knows only that it's interacting with 
some server that follows OLE's rules for servers; it doesn't know, 
or care, that the server is Excel. 
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Servers 

Servers aren't quite as straightforward as containers. They support 
more interfaces than containers do, and some of these interfaces 
are fairly complex. Servers also come in different configurations, 
and the creator of an OLE server must decide which one is right 
for that application. 

The choices mirror the options for building a server for any COM 
object. One choice is to implement a server for compound docu- 
ments as a local server, running as an entirely separate process. 
Excel takes this approach when it's acting as a server. In our 
example, Word and Excel run as two separate processes, yet they 
cooperate to present the user with one compound document. 

A second choice is to implement a server for compound docu- 
ments as an in-process server. Here the server can't run on its own 
but is instead a DLL, dependent on being loaded into a container. 
This is absolutely the right choice for some kinds of servers. One 
common (and important) example of an in-process server that 
uses some parts of the technology for compound documents is an 
ActiveX control, discussed in the next chapter. 

There's a complication, however: even a local OLE server, one 
like Excel that runs in a separate process, needs to maintain a 
representative in the container's process. To understand why, look 
back at Figure 8-3. When the user edits the Excel spreadsheet in a 
separate window, the changes can also be reflected in the view of 
the spreadsheet that's part of the compound document. Excel 
itself can reflect the changes in the window it controls, but Excel 
doesn't control the compound-document window. That window is 
owned by the container, Word, and only something in the con- 
tainer's process can write to that window. To show the user's edits 
in the compound-document window, then, Excel (or any local 
server) must tell its representative in the container about changes 
to its data and then let that representative actually reflect those 
changes on the screen. 
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OLE Compound Documents 
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A locnl server Tn j s representative, called an in-process handler, can take a 

, * - couple of different forms. If the server is implemented entirely in 

process hjndier r * 

in the container 3 se P arate process, it can rely on the default handler, a standard 
implementation provided by Microsoft. Alternatively, if the server 
implements some of its functionality in a separate process and 
some in an in-process server linked to the container, it can pro- 
vide its own handler, which is typically built on top of the default 
handler implementation. Whichever choice is made, a good deal 
of the work involved in making this Word/Excel example happen 
revolves around communication between a local server and its in- 
process surrogate. 
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Cooperation Between Containers and Servers 
Suppose that a user opens our example compound document and 
edits the part of the document owned by Word. As Figure 8-4 
illustrates, all user input — everything that the user types, all 
mouse clicks within this window, and so on — is sent directly 
to Word, and Word reflects the changes being made by writing 
directly to its part of the window. Although it's shown in the 
figure, it's possible that Excel isn't even running yet. (More on 
this later.) 

Figure 8-4 Editing the Word part of the compound document. 
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Now suppose that the user decides to edit the Excel spreadsheet 
in a separate window. The situation becomes a little more compli- 
cated, as shown in Figure 8-5. In this case, all of the user's input 
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to the spreadsheet is sent directly to Excel. Excel carries out 
commands just as it would if the user were editing a stand-alone 
Excel spreadsheet rather than one that is embedded or linked. The 
challenge for Excel is to make the view of the spreadsheet within 
the compound document reflect the changes as they are made. 
Because Excel can't write directly to that view, it must instead 
inform its surrogate, the in-process handler loaded by Word, 
about the user's edits. The in-process handler can then work 
together with Word to ensure that those changes appear in the 
view of the spreadsheet seen by the user. (When the user chooses 
in-place activation rather than editing in a separate window, the 
situation illustrated in Figure 8-5 is only slightly different. See 
"In-Place Activation," page 189.) 

Editing the Excel spreadsheet in its own window. 
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Figure 8-5 
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The dynamics of getting the right information to the right place at 
the right time and then correctly displaying this information to the 
user are the central problems to be solved in implementing com- 
pound documents. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a 
closer look at how this is done, beginning with embedding. 

How Embedding Works 

Embedding, in which the server's data is physically stored in the 
same file as the container's data, is typically accomplished using 
Structured Storage (discussed in Chapter 5). If we assume that the 
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Excel spreadsheet in our example is embedded in the Word d<>« . 
ument, the compound file would resemble the somewhat simplj. 
tied picture shown in Figure 8-6. 

Figure 8-6 A simplified picture of a compound file containing a Word document 
with an embedded Excel spreadsheet. 
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Word creates a 
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The text of the Word document is stored in a stream just below 
the compound file's root storage. The document summary infor- 
mation, described in Chapter 5, also has its own stream below the 
root. Immediately below the file's root storage is a storage called 
ObjectPool. 3 Because many objects can be embedded in a single 
file, embedding even one object causes Word to create an Object- 
Pool storage. Each object instance that's embedded in this Word 
file gets its own storage below ObjectPool (labeled Embedded 
object storage in the figure). This example includes only one 
embedded object, the Excel spreadsheet, so only a single storage 
is shown below ObjectPool. 

This single storage belongs to the embedded Excel object. Below 
this storage, one stream contains the data for the Excel spread- 
sheet, and another contains Excel's CLSID. (Without the CLSID, 
how would the container know which application to start to work 
with the embedded object's data?) Several more streams exist here, 



3 This is how Word stores embedded objects, but there are no hard-and-fast 
rules for how this must be done. Many container applications do follow 
a similar model, however. 
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